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They may suffer a temporary dis- 
tress, but a short time must establish 
that natural balance, which ought 
e,ver to exist between commerce and 
agriculture. Agriculture in a well 



ed them* are induced to try these danger- 
ous experiments; They > commence their 
new employments with complexions that 
indicate health; but, in a year or two, 
their countenances commonly become pal- 
lid, their minds dispirited, and their bo- 
dies weak. Though these appearances 
are applicable to most manufacturing 
towns, yet I have an eye more particularly 
on Manchester. In this place, the above 
effects' are notorious ; nor will it be won 5 - 
dered at, when it is understood, that ma- 
py branches of the manufacture; conducted 
at this place, require the absence of fresh 
air, in consequence of which, th.e 
air becomes so impure, as seriously to ih- 
jure the health, and, if consumption should 
pot be the immediate consequence, the 
genera! habit is so much impaired, as to b$ 
rendered liable to a long catalogue of dis- 
tressing maladies. The evil is further en- 
creased, by the frequent custom of em- 



regulated state, should supply at all 
times the necessaries of life, com- 
merce only the luxuries. 

' F. 



ploying two sets of hands to work day and 
night alternately. Parish children, con- 
sisting chiefly of orphans, and the illegiti- 
mate, are often' considered ' as lumber; 
which cannot be too soon put out of the 
way ; they are, * therefof i, contracted fori 
By manufacturers, at the different parish 
work-houses throughout the kingdom, andj 
like merchandize, sent off by waggon's* 
full — the obligations of the parish are then 
supposed to cease, and the manufacturer 
makes the best of his commodities. "After 
contemplating these dark pictures, it is 
cheering to" hope, that the time may ar- 
rive*; when the governors' of nations shall 
begin to think of their duties j and then, 
will a portion of the national produce be 
applied tbward the establishment of public 
schools and nurseries, where 1 the wretched*, 
the fatherless; aid the forsaken, may find 
a compensation for the friends they have lost 
in the justice of their country." — J. Cottle. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OFROBEBT RO- 
BINSON. 

(Continued from No. 48, Page 35 J 

« Noble he was, condemning all things 
mean ; 

His truth unquestion'd, and his soul se- 
rene : 

Shame knew him not, he dreaded no dis- 
grace ; 

Truth, simple truth, was written in his 
face ; 

Yet while the serious thought his soul 
approv'd, 

Cheerful he seem'd, and gentleness he 
lov'd : 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling 
on, ' 

And gave allowance where he needed 
none. 

Good he refus'd with future ill to buy, 

iiar knew a sjoy that caus'd reflection's 
ism*."' " Crabbe. 



TN hfs family Mr. Robinson's con. 

duct was a bright display of the 
amiable virtues. The great man is 
conspicuous elsewhere ; the amiable 
man is contemplated at home. * 

The dictates of nature are much 
the same in all undepraved hearts, 
though genius is wont to Feel differ- 
ently from common minds, and to 
display a kind of original appear- 
ance in the most common actions. 

Mr. Robinson was accustomed to 
practise family worship ; but his ad- 
dresses were neither violent or decla- 
matory on the one hand, nor long and 
circuitous on the other. The former 
he wc.uld have thought an insult to 
the Being he addressed, ; the latter 
to his family. His tone was soft, 
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his sentiments manly, his language 
fender and domestic. 

Of filial affection he was a model. 
It is saying little, to observe, that 
he supported his mother to a very 
advanced age: this he thought his 
highest honour. Nothing afforded 
Him so much pleasure as to adminis- 
ter to her consolation in affliction, 
and to smooth the path of her declin- 
ing years* He knew how prone 
old people are to dwell with delight 
on former transactions. Robinson 
met this natural inclination, by fre- 
quently conversing with his parent 
pn subjects that engaged her early 
life ; and the sight of "an old friend, 
as it administered to his mother's 
gratification, was a cordial tr> his 
pwn bosom. 

In his conjugal relation, he wag 
attentive and • affectionate. No 
parent ever' possessed greater af- 
fection, or was more inclined to 
indulgence. One of his favourite 
methods of instructing young people 
in religious knowledge, was by 
bearing them read a portion of sacred 
history; and then asking them ques- 
tions, and conversing with them 
respecting its meaning : how much 
more useful such a method, than by 
teaching catechisms, containing dog- 
mas, little «better understood by the 
ieacher than by the learner. 

Impartiality demands, that it 
should be stated that Mr. Robinson 
in his ideas of education was too 
romantic ; his system inclined to 
excessive indulgence, and the ill 
effects of it were not unobserved by 
his friends. A parent, whose affec- 
tion is tempered by wisdom, ought 
constantly to bear in mind the abso- 
lute necessity of children and 
youth being' subjected to restraint. 

The enthusiasm of his genius 
made him appear eccentric. Yet 

• She die4 September, 1790, aged 95 
years. 



what is genius but a power of seeing 
farther than common minds, and of 
removing difficulties with greater 
ease? Attentive to young people, 
and fond of children, particularly of 
his own, he supposed, that the la- 
tent fires of genius begin to kindle 
very soon ; and he was studious, by 
gentle measures, to fan thenv to a 
steady flame. The innocent de- 
lights of children he by every means 
encouraged : nothing more disgusted 
him, than the custom of overawing 
their understandings, by injunctions' 
and restraints. " What is this," he 
would say, " but to be & despot of a 
family, to bind nature hand and 
foot ?''' He rather invited inquiry, 
than imposed tasks: he thought a 
tyrant over children was generally a 
person of the weakest intellect. 

His opinion was, that yqung peoy 
pie recolject longer, what {ney dis- 
cover by their own sagacity, and ob- 
servation, than in, the way of formal 
lessons. Great part of his house was 
stuck over with picture's, of incon- 
siderably value, as to, price, but 
rjch with principles of instruction. 
"Children," he used to say, " catch 
the most useful hints in their most 
unguarded moments." 

It is not asserted, that Mr. Robin- 
son possessed no weakness, that he 
was guilty of no indiscretions; but 
if he was sometimes weak, he was 
more frequently great. He knew 
himself to be a superior man, and 
was always disgusted at weak people, 
who obtruded on him directions how, 
to govern his family and con- 
cerns, 

He possessed the art of governing 
tempers, thought by others unma- 
nageable ; and of bearing with weak- 
nesses. The truth is, the art of go- 
verning consists in a man's know- 
ing how to govern himself: with him 
it was a constant maxim, " that no- 
thing so much humanizes the heart, 
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as bearing with the infirmities of 
others." 

Mr, Robinson, although he might 
Mot be free from vanity, hacj a very 
humble opinion of himself ; the 
language of deep humility which 
discovers itself on the most solemn 
occasions, in his sermons, when his 
sincerity cannot be suspected, excites 
in those who consider his great at- 
tainments, not only surprise, but ad- 
miration. He had a soul peculiarly 
formed for friendship : his niind 
possessed a large fund of quick and 
refined sensibility ; his heart knew 
nothing of a " co)d medium," but 
glowed with zeal tbr the welfare of 
those he loved, and with resentment 
when his services met wirh an un- 
worthy, or an ungrateful return : 
yet he. never appears to have in,? 
ddlged an unrelenting, or unforgiv- 
ing disposition. In some instances, 
although feeliqg he was the 
injured party, he was the first to 
seek reconciliation. He was re- 
markable for his strict integrity ; an 
Setting out in life, he, tor the sake 
of a good conscience, sacrificed all 
fiis worldly prospects ; and in his 
more advanced years, when his fa. 
mily was large, and his income 
slender, he had handsome offers of 
preferments frequently pressed upon 
Him by dignitaries of the established 
church ; hut his conscience had not 
Required a clerical elasticity ; his 
grand ruling principle appears to 
haveV been tb»t inculcated by Pope, 
rn the Universal Praver — 

"What conscience dictates to be done, 

.Or warns me not to do : 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 

That more than heaven pursue." 

It beiiii;, ho, vever, the misfortune 
of Unbinson, o meet with bad peo- 
ple, who abused his kindness, he 
knew how to express his indigna- 
tion ; for, : ndeed, the same tender- 
ness of disposition that renders man 



susceptible of benevolence, makes 
hiit equally sensible of an insult. 
Hence it was, that he could bear 
with the natural imperfections, the 
undesigning follies, and indiscre- 
tions of men : yet to unmerited sign,, 
der, and studied malevolence, he 
bore strong resentment. 

The moralist, who addresses a de- 
praved heart, is like a philosopher 
making an hazardous experiment ; 
not only may his exertions prove 
fruitless : he may receive positive 
detriment. The philanthropist also, 
while healing the wounds of others, 
may catch a disease that cannot 
easily be cured: he m a y fall, like 
the physician, while raising anot her— - 
and fall perhaps by his patient's hand, 
If the numbers recovered by Robin- 
son from profligacy, or assisted in 
distress, were counted over, how 
great would his. character appear; 
his instructions, his liberalities, were 
not confined to parties. When his 
countenance glowed, it was the lan- 
guage of the soul, that could not 
have been expressed so well by- 
sounds ; but he could also sboyf 
greater contempt of a vicious cha- 
racter, by a well-directed frown, or 
hint, than could have been conveyed 
by the most forcible language, or 
the bitterest reproaches. 

His sensibility in receiving a ci- 
vility was equal to his delicacy in 
conferring one. In the early part of 
his life, when he was very poor, a, 
person thought he had conferred, an 
extraordinary favour on him,' by ob- 
truding on his acceptance an old 
suit of black clothes. Robinson was 
Ofle day dining at h.is table. " Mr. 
Robinson," said the donor, " I ne- 
ver saw you look so much like a 
gentleman.'* ',' Sir," replied Robing 
son, " I cannot afford to look like 
a gentleman :" then taking the 
twitter boat,' he emptied it on the 
clothes, and immediately going out, 
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be stripped himself, and patting on 
his own clothes, be took bis leave. 

Another example will show the 
value put by Robinson On such lo- 
quacious liberalities. Though in the 
act of conferring numerous favours 
on others, he was in circumstances 
that required assistance. lie became 
acquainted with a person of consider- 
able fortune. One day, in a mixed 
company, this man. was discoursing 
wuh him about bis large family, and 
presented him, at the sauie time, 
with a purse, collected, perhaps, 
from different persons. This was ac- 
cepted ; but holding up the purse in 
his hand, and casting an arch took 
at the donor, Robinson addressed 
him in such terms as showed he put 
Ho great value on the present, 

It may be askedj did not Robin- 
son, in these instances, discover 
pride ? Perhaps so. But might nut 
the others discover more ? Robin- 
Son used to confess, that "on cer- 
tain occasions he was as proud as a 
Spaniard." 

A wise man estimates a present, 
not according to its intrinsic weight, 
or immediate utility, but to the dis- 
position, with which it was given. 
An obligation should receive a pro- 
portionate acknowledgement i but to 
over-rate it, may injure him who. 
confers it ; and from the person, 
who receives it, very unreasonable 
returns may be expected. Does a 
man, in rendering you assistance, 
remind you of your poverty ? Yon 
are insulted. Does he remind you 
of the greatness of his present boun- 
ty, and call the eyes of the world to 
gaze ? He betrays his own vanity. 
He should be made to undertand, 
that such as offer incense to their 
own importance, lose -the credit of 
benevolence, and may be injured 
by the expressions of gratitude. 

With Robinson it was a maxim, 
" that if a child but lisped to give 
you pleasure, you ought to be pleas- 



ed." Hence it was, that the small- 
est expression of kindness from viU 
lagers, though it were but lighting 
his pipe, was followed with token* 
of his esteem. To a fastidious deli- 
cacy he was a total stranger. When 
occasionally preaching in barns, h«£ 
Used to be delighted in visiting bis 
poor bretbien : and, when solicited, 
would resale 1 himself with their 
brown bread, and bUck tea ; but 
took care, at the same time, that 
they should lose nothing' by tneir at- 
tentions. "When a poor person 
shows anxiety to administer. to y<wt 
comfort," he would say, •* do not; 
interrupt hicn : Why deprive him 
of the pleasure of expressing bit 
friendship?" 

The following note, written ta 

Dr. , in 1772, shows that Ro-, 

binson knew how to acknowledge a 
civlhtyj when bestowed in a gracious 
manlier. 

" The favour you was pleased to. 
bestow by tbe hands of Mr. , oi» 

the receivers part wholly unsolicit- 
ed, ori. the donor's so handsomely 
conferred, demands gratitude and 
ttianks: accept them, reverend sir, 
and sutler it to be added, that if the 
gift affords some pleasure, the bene- 
volence which confers it, affords 
much more. Heaven . hasten the 
time when Christians shall learn re- 
ligious war no more 1 when magis- 
trates shall cease to require, and 
Christian ministers to yield a sub- 
jection of conscience to penal laws." 

As a student, Robinson possessed 
some singularities : that he was un- 
commonly industrious, no one will 
deny .' never was there a person, 
over whose study door might be putt 
with greater propriety, " Llle hours, 
not idly spent.*" He was always 
employed : what many people! gain 
in a way of solemn study, came to 

• Sir Henry Wottou's motto ovtf hi* 
study door. See bit Remains, 
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him in a way of recreation ; reading, 
writing, giving advice, employ meats 
in the fields, 6* in the farm-yard, 
totally occupied him when at home: 
The letters that he received and 
wrote were incredible. Yet he 
Could be as gay as any man : for no 
one was less of a pedant : he would 
frequently reprove a serious cox- 
comb, who, without learning, with- 
out talents, and without industry; 
made great pretences to application; 
saying, " God help me arid my chil- 
dren ! we have not so much time 
for studv as you gentlemen of litera- 
ture." No man more excelled in his 
way of raillery. If he saw a young 
fellow vain with the pride of litera- 
ture, when, perhaps, extremely ig- 
norant, he would address him with 
excessive flattery ; and when on the 
point of bursting with self-admira- 
tion, he woald attack him with all 
the poignancy 6f raillery: Indeed; 
so much did he excel in this art of 
varying his address; that you might 
suppose yourself conversing at dif- 
ferent times with Chesterfield, La 
Bruyere, Theophrastus, and Rabe- 
lais. "This," he would say, '«is 
the proper way of teaching a con- 
ceited young fellow the knowledge 
of himself." For the advice of men 
of literature, he was always thank- 
ful, but was too proud to listen to 
dictators. He possessed what is call- 
ed modesty; properly defined ; but 
he knew himself to possess, superior 
talents 

He had read much, had thought 
much, had digested much. His fa- 
vourite studies were languages, meta- 
physics, morals, politics, law, and 
history. With the science of mathe- 
matics he bad no acquaintance. He 
possessed a relish for the beauties of 
the Greek and Latin classic writers, 
and had read many of them. In 
the French language be was well 
versed. His knowledge of the He- 
brew was ftot critical or extensive. 



He in the latter part of his life stu- 
died Italian, German, Spanish, and 
Dutch. His way of acquiring a 
knowledge of these languages, was* 
to sit down to an author without any 
previous knowledge 6f the grammar; 
and to refer only to the grammar, as 
to his dictionary. Religion was his 1 
profession, and he had iri the early 
part of his life read much of theolo- 
gical controversy. He had an accu- 
rate acquaintance with the histories 
of the Old and New Testament : but 
as a verbal critic, . his knowledge 
was not exact, nor his judgment 
profound. 

As a companion, Robinson pos- 
sessed a great fund of entertainment 
and instruction : with the serious he 
could be as serious as any man', and 
he could descend to the greatest jo- 
cularity. Apt rather to inquire thai* 
dispute, td Concede an argument,' 
rather than insult an adversary, the' 
theologian intruded not on the pro- 
vince of the friend. 

His wit was ready ; his ridicule, 
on proper occasions, pointed and sa- 
tirical ; and his power of holding 
people in laughter uncommon. Some; 
indeed, thought he was farcical on 
subjects that required seriousness ; 
but to people very solemn, yet stu- 
pid and conceited, he would allow 
himself to say; " Brother, explain 
the matter ; when I comprehend the 
subject, I'll preach about it." To- 
wards every truly good and honest 
man, however simple, he could show 
the greatest indulgence', but cox- 
combs, particularly when in black, 
were the abhorrence of his soul. 

Blest with a talent for Sprightly 
conversation, and possessed of much! 
general knowledge, he was courted 
by wise men, and his condescension 
rendered him accessible to the weak- 
est. Called, in the discharge of his 
duly, to intimacy with persons of va- 
rious occupations, be acquired a pe- 
culiar art in turning their visits to( 
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account, so that different mechanics, 
when discoursing with him on 
their particular callings, inquired, 
" Whence did this man derive his 
knowledge ?" 

As a teacher of religion, he was an 
unique : s his voice was uncommonly 
harmonious ; and his eyes were in 
constant motion ; he used to study 
the countenances, and the circum- 
stances of his audience. His best 
sermons rose out of the occasion, and 
his images were drawn from familiar 
objects. This mode 6i address has 
been particularly noticed by Sir 
Isaac Newton, and others, as agree- 
able to the practice of the east, and 
the conduct of Jesus. Hence there 
appeared great animation in his dis- 
courses, and an ease, remote from 
the pedantry of preaching, and a 
display of knowledge. Each Sun- 
day he devoted the intervals betwixt 
morning and evening service, to 
friendly intercourse; and being fond 
pf a pipe, though he was never a 
drinker, he used to get his poor 
people round him at an old widow 
woman's house, near the meeting : 
here he gratified himself in hearing 
their distresses, in answering their 
difficulties, and, to the best of his 
power, in relieving their wants. 

He would, indeed, sometimes mix 
in his addresses too many shining 
thoughts, and glittering expressions, 
through his imitation of Saurin : but 
this was contrary to his better judg- 
ment, and more sober conviction : 
he was, in general, the simplest of 
all speakers. 

The latter part of the year 178Q, 
Robinson spent in an agreeable tour 
into Scotland. In hisway he tarried, 
some time at Oxford, to see what 
was curious in the university, and 
to preach civil and religious liberty 
to a little society of dissenters, then 
forming themselves into *hat is 
called church order : for their use, 
principally, he afterwards published 
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a small pamphlet entitled " The Ge- 
neral Doctrine of Toleration, applied 
to the particular case of Free Com- 
munion." 

"Having left Oxford, he no longer 
travelled in his ministerial character: 
and the many entertaining letters, 
Sfiit to distinct branches of his fa- 
mily, relate more to the face of the 
country, the nature of the soil, ma- 
nufactures, commerce, seats, castles, 
and natural curiosities, than to the 
cure of souls, or the discipline of 
churches. He was now determined 
not to make himself known to the 
dissenting congregations in the towns 
through which he passed : having 
found, by his popularity, that it 
would have been impossible to pro- 
ceed on his journey. He had preach- 
ed to such multitudes in the little 
meetings in Oxford and Abingdon, 
that he got violent colds. He ac- 
cordingly assumed a different garb, 
disguising himself in light clothes, — 
white stockings, — rscratch wig. — 
round beaver hat.— -band and buckle. 
The exterior appearance of the cleri- 
cal character, and the concomitant 
title of " Reverend," Robinson, at 
this period of his life, secretly con- 
sidered as ridiculous : he, however, 
conformed to received customs and 
prejudices: though no one could lay 
aside the manners of the priest with 
greater facility and address. 

if our limits would permit, we 
shoul4 with pleasuie accompany him 
on this journey, and report from his 
letters various particulars, that would 
afford both pleasure and instruction 
to our readers : but we should be 
tempted to proceed farther than 
would be consistent with our leading 
design. 

He was highly gratified with the 
civilities shown him by some of the 
literati ; more particularly, by Dr. 
Robertson, the historian : he might 
have received the diploma of doclhr 
in divinity ; but observed, after- 
u 
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wards, that *'so many egregious 
dunces had been made J).D.'s>, both 
at English as well as Scotch and A* 
merican universities, that he declin- 
ed the compliment. 

On the 20th of May, 1782, Mr. 
Robinson purchased a farm called 
the Hand, held by lease of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and became a 
bustling farmer. 

His sentiments on the subject of a 
minister of the gospel employing 
himself in commercial and agricul- 
tural pursuits, has been represented 
bv some persons, to Mr. Robinson's 
disadvantage. We venture to give 
the following extract from one of his 
letters, on this subject, to a worthy 
minister,. Thomas Dunscombe, of 
Bamplon, Oxfordshire. 

" I own it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to see any of the ministers 
of our chinches address themselves 
to honest employments in life ; there 
are mny reasons to induce us to do 
so. Idleness is abominable, and the 
pretence of study it a joke, where a 
man hath not more books than he 
can read over in a month. Besides, 
what is thereto find out ? A baptist, 
whose whole religion lies in believing 
a few plain facts, and in imitating 
that very plain exampie, Jesus Christ, 
—what hath he 10 do to rack his in- 
vention, and to assemble all apolo- 
fies, ancient and modern, to justify 
im for doing so ? Oh ! but there 
arc some beautiful readings, and tine 
criticisms, and strokes of oratory, 
■which deserve the study of a minister 
of Ciii 'si '. Well, God forgive me, 
poor sinner that T am! I feel three 
pounds, gained honestly by the sale 
of a fat bullock, produce more five 
in my spirit, than all those pretty, 
but poor tassels and spangles,' can' 
give me. With three pounds I can 
set tire to ten cold hearts', frozen 
with infirmity and' widowhood, po- 
verty arid fear. Half a- guinea" will 
purchase the native eloquence of a 



grateful old woman : and she. if I 
set her to read, will give me a criti- 
cism of the heart, and the finest 
Teading in the world. Oh ! bless 
the old soul ! what honied accents 
she pours into my ear ! If I can 
hones) Jy get, and afford to give a- 
way three pounds, it will always be 
my own fault, if 1 be not very happy. 
I)Iow then set me to preach, flow 
is it possible 1 should be dull ! The 
luxury of living to the glory of God, 
and' the good of society ; the joy of 
having saved a forlorn and forgotteq 
cripple from hanging herself in des> 
pair; the felicity of setting fire to 
incense that burns to the glory of 
God ; these are preparations for the 
pnlpit, which the cold consumer of 
midnight oil never derives from his 
accents and quantities. I was the 
other night in our vestry with several 
gownsmen, just before the lecture. 
In comes one of my sister Abigails. 

• How do you do, Sarah i I am 
glad to see you returned safe from 
visiting your family at Sohatn.' — 

• Biess the Lord, Sir, I am. We 
heard Mr. Watts on the Lord's day, 
and were very much edified indeed ! 
Rut the day after we were coming 
out of town, my husband saw him — 
and poor creature, he was so shock- 
ed.' — Sir— thunderstruck at all 
this, I trembled, expecting to hear 
that my poor brother Watis was seen 
drunk, or some such thing. Lord, 
thought I, happy is that man who 
hath not a foolish babbling good 
Woman' in his congregation. I looked 
pale. ' Sarah went on, ' O SiT, thi re 
was the poor man on the top of a 
ladder, a thatching f> rick.' I laugh- 
ed, but stamped, and said, * Have I 
bestovved so much instruction upon 
you and your husband lor nothing i 
Are you yet in a state of infancy ? 
1 honour the 'man, and must be ac- 
quainted with him.' * Dear Sir, he 
Works five days, and has only Satur- 
day to study.*—' Well, Sarah, I shall 
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try to convince him, that he ought 
to work six days : for one day will 
never make him a scholar, and his 
people are only a set of turf diggers : 
and fourteen pence more in his 
pocket every Lord's day, will make 
him preach with more vigour, and 
Tattle the gospel with more power 
into the turf-men's souls. I appeal 
to these learned gentlemen.' After 
all, the prejudices of the common 
people are very great against the 
secular employments of ministers; 
and while we pursue them, we should 
take care, and not give any unne- 
cessary offence. This last seed-time 
I was in the field along with a young 
gentleman who looks after my farm, 
and he was digging a water-furrow 
across the land. It was a strong 
clayey soil, and he groaned, so that 
in pity I took the spade, and went 
into the ditch, which was very 
dauby, and presently groaned too, 
at which he fell a laughing — 'What 
do you laugh at i* ' Pardon me, 
Sir : 1 recollected that a minister 
lately said in his sermon, that preach- 
ing was the hardest work that was 
done under the sun.' I wish the fool 
was in this ditch : he would soon learn 
that some of his authors had taught 
him to tell fibs. Farewell, my most 
affectionate friend ; industry, plenty, 
frugality, prosperity, generosity, 
and piety be with you." 

It must not, however, be inferred, 
that Robinson's agricultural and com- 
mercial engagements destroyed his 
taste for literature, or that his atten- 
tion to labourers and farmers inter- 
rupted his intercourse with men of 
letters. His correspondents through- 
out England, Scotland, and Wales, 
were numerous and respectable; and 
the applications made to him to settle 
ditfereuces, and to arbitrate difficult 
cases, (for he became a kind of 
chamber-council to many dissenting 
congregations) were still very con- 
sideiable. A valuable domestic, id* 



deed, afterwards united to him by 
filial attachment, William Curtis, 
exonerated him of many cases, both 
in business and in the field, and ren- 
dered him essential services as an 
amanuensis. 

At this period Mr. Robinson seema 
to have been on more intimate terms 
with such Socinians, -as call them- 
selves Unitarians. With Thomas 
Fyshe Palmer, that honourable exile> 
who was then bearing his faithful 
testimony to truth at Botany Bay, 
he became acquainted during his re- 
sidence in Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge; and an affectionate and un- 
reserved correspondence was carried 
on between them after his departure. 

In the close of the year 1787, Mr. 
Robinson met with a severe domestic 
affliction, which is very pathetically 
described in the following extracts 
from letters, written to his friends, 
soon after the death of his amiable 
daughter Julia. 

" You will not be surprised when 
I inform you that all our hopes and 
fears, concerning Julia,, ended in. 
her departure, on the evening of the 
9th instant. Yoq, I know, foresaw 
it. For rny part, I willfully blind- 
ed myself ; I could not, I would be- 
lieve it could be, but it was, and I 
have felt it, and ever shall feel it. 
On Saturday she seemed much bet- 
ter, sat up, and gave me a drawing 
of a moss-rose-bud for my watch. 
Qn Tuesday evening I gave her a 
night draught, which she took with 
eagerness ; presently she said, 
•Nancy, kiss me;' then reclining 
her head on the pillow, she added, 
' Lord, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit/ and without a struggle., 
a sigh, or 'any unpleasant appear- 
ance, she fell asleep. Oh ! Mrs. 

T », the picture is in my mind : 

I shall nev^r \ose it J 

* Tarn, hopel««s thought, tom-from her s 
*• Thought repell'd, resenting ralhea, asd 
wak«» all ray wots." 
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" Julia was the beauty and pride 
of the family. She had a fund of 
sterling wit, and a wise, grave rea- 
son that directed it. Nothing escap- 
ed her observation : and whether 
she roved in the regions of fancy, 
or plodded in the facts of creation 
and Providence, her fine reasoning 
powers reduced all to truth, arrang- 
ed all in order, and directed all to 
mate her circle happy. She had 
the most just and sublime notions of 
God, and a perpetual veneration for 
him. No suspicions invaded her 
serene bosom, during a gradual de- 
cline of three years : on the contrary, 
often would she exclaim, ' His tender 
mercies are over all his works ! 
Shall not the Judge of the earth do 
right !' 

" How wonderful are God's ways ! 
My mother at ninety, with a com- 
plexion arid vivacity proper for se- 
venteen, goes in mounting for seven- 
teen, decrepid, departed/ decayed/' 

To Mrs. T 



*" The last question in your favour 
of July 19tW, * How your family is '(' 
requires an answer which yop will 
accept as an apology for my silence. 
Alas ! my heart is too full. I can 
only tell you we are now recovered, 
and returned to our usual labours. 
Three years, the loveliest of all girls, 
the pride and the beauty of roy family, 
was declining. In October she fell 
asleep, saying, as she reclined her 
head, ' Lord, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit/ A fund of wit, an 
innocence of manners, and a piety 
and virtue regulated by the wise 
and just sentiments of. the great Su- 
preme, all, all are fled, and here' 
am I, — here, 

As on a lonely building's top, 
The sparrow tells her moan, 

Far from the tents of joy and hope, 
i sit and grieve atone. 

" My dear sir, say nothing to me; 
I try to acquiesce. 1 comfort iny 



wife, and the rest of my family, and 
in collecting for them, soothe my- 
self; but this hath been a great 
wound ; for all were most affection- 
ately attached to the lovely Julia — 
I have d'ne. — I am a parent. — For- 
give me." 
To Dr. Toulmin. 

The latter yeaisof Mr. Robinson's 
life may appear to many loo hastily 
gone over, such usually being the 
most interesting, and tbe most fer- 
tile in discoveries. But the latter 
years of the most active spirits are 
frequently spent in retirement : and, 
as they become entirely domesti- 
cated, we no longer expect that va- 
riety, which charms the admirers 
of biography. We are now rarely 
to look for Robinson at ordinal ions 
and associations, holding in raptures 
religious assemblies, or solving cases 
of conscience, and settling differen- 
ces in churches ; seldom to find him 
even engaged in what he most de- 
lighted, familiar lectures among his 
poor vil lagers. It must not however, 
be inferred, that his preaching was 
generally unacceptable : by no 
means : many of his Calvinistic 
friends were still proud of his ser- 
vices, and cordially attached to the 
preacher : and among dissenters 
more remote from orthodoxy, . but 
distinguished for their benignity, he 
obtained anew set of admirers. 

With bis congregation at Cam- 
bridge, he still continued his minis- 
terial labours : by them his decreas- 
ing popularity as a public instructor 
among many of the Calvinistic 
churches, was easily dispensed with: 
" He was," they said, " the mi- 
nister oi our choice, and still is of 
our -esteem." Among the more va- 
luable part of this society he was ad- 
mired to the last : and if he was less 
attended to by. some former dis- 
ciples, he obtained a more extensive 
reputation, and gained a more ge- 
neral esteem. 
The truth is, he was entering 
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upon a large field of inquiry, and 
il became necessary for him lo be a 
recluse. His historical inquiries 
were directed to a review of per* 
sons, and to the investigation of 
facts, dispersed among different na- 
tions, disputed by contending eccle- 
siastics, involved in labyrinths un- 
commonly intricate, and, by many, 
reckoned not worth the trouble of 
unravelling. In some cases, he had 
no guides ; and in others, not satis- 
fied with the ordinary conductors, 
he found it expedient to consult 
guides more original, and better in- 
formed. He thought it necessary 
to learn the Italian, the Spanish, the 
Portuguese, with other languages. 
The memorials of remote antiquity, 
and the volumes of polite literature, 
that he not only cursorily perused, 
but minutely examined, and accu- 
rately digested, might .surprise not 
only superfic.al readers, but elabo- 
rate inquirers. 

During the last year of his life, 
Mr. Robinson pursued no new specu- 
lations, and attempted few compo- 
sitions. His publication on Bap- 
tism, and his " Ecclesiastical Re- 
searches," were his two favourite 
works, and to the severe applica- 
tion, with which he engaged in 
them, he fell an untimely sacrifice. 

Besides those depressions, that 
proceed from a constitution, broken 
by intense study, and hastening to 
decay, he evidently laboured under 
some concealed distress, that con- 
sumed his spirits. Many of his for- 
mer friends too hastily conceived 
it to proceed from the alteration 5f 
his religious sentiments, from the 
loss of popularity, from secret cha- 
grin, and unacknowledged vexa- 
tions But such are unquestionably 
mistaken. His popularity was ra- 
ther more widely, extended, if it'de- 
clined in a particular circle: and on 
this account, tie possessed cause for 
triumph; none for mortification. 



Such as recollect, that Robinson 
had a family, numerous and grown 
tip; an income, slender and pre^> 
carious ; an heart, overflowing with 
benevolent sympathies, and gene- 
rous wishes ; that, by the certainty 
of human events, he was separated 
from several of his former friends, 
and, in fine, that his domestic af- 
fairs were critically circumstanced; 
such may find various reasons for 
his distress, inartificial and natural, 
without conjuring «p imaginary dis- 
tresses, superstitious dreams, and di- 
vine visitations, the horrors of de- 
sertion, and the gloom of melancho- 
ly. He wan inwardly and insensi- 
bly languishing for several months 
before he died. 

Having been in a declining and 
dejected state, it was-boped by -his 
family, that a journey to Birming- 
ham, and an interview with Dr. 
Priestley, which he had long de- 
sired, would have proved beneficial 
to his health and spirits. The phy- 
sician approved the intended jour- 
ney, though, on account of the pre- 
sent langour of his patient, he wish- 
ed it to be deferred. On Wednes- 
day, June 2, he set off from Ches- 
terton, and travelling by slow stages, 
in an open chaise, on Saturday even- 
ing, he arrived at Birmingham. 
This was in the summer of 1790. 

It does not appear, that he en- 
tertained any apprehension of his 
approaching dissolution, when at 
Birmingham, though he felt himself 
a different man from former times ; 
for to one introduced to him, he ad- 
dressed himself in this singular man- 
ner, "■ You are only come to see the 
shadow of Robert Robinson." Not- 
withstanding, be ventured to preach 
twice on the Sunday after his arri- 
val at Birmingham, at the new 
meeting in the morning, and in the 
evening at the old. 

On the Monday evening follow- 
ing, he was seized, with great diffi- 
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catty of breathing, a complaint 
with which be had some time been 
troubled; but, on Tuesday, he di- 
verted the company with his usual 
Vivacity, and appeared not to think 
himself in danger: at night, he ate 
his supper with a good appetite, and 
retired to rest without the least 
complaint. Of death Robinson was 
not afraid : but the act of parting 
with his family and friends, always 
appeared to him very distressing, 
because afflictive to such as were 
left behind. Hence it was, that he 
often expressed a wish to die "soft- 
ly, suddenly, and alone." Oo Tues- 
day morning, he was found dead in 
his bed : and as the clothes were not 
the least discomposed, nor his fea- 
tures distorted, it is probable, that 
this great and amiable man expired 
exactly as he wished. 

He died at Showell-green, near 
Birmingham, in the house of Wil- 
liam Russell, the respected friend 
of Dr. Priestley, at the age of fifty- 
fear years, and eight months : and 
■was interred, by that worthy man, 
in the D.issenter's burying ground, 
at Birmingham, with every token of 
affectionate respect ; and in that 
pulpit, from which Robert Robin- 
son but a week before addressed a 



numerous congregation, Dr. Priest- 
ley preaebed his funeral sermon. 

It is the usual practice, to trea. 
sure up in the memory the dying 
words of eminent persons, as testi- 
monies to their last sentiments, or 
future expectations. But, in the 
present instance, the reader must 
pursue his own reflections. That 
he possessed some sentiments in 
common with Unitarians, appears 
from bis last publication ; but the 
truth is be could not be tied down 
to creeds of any kiud, and the limits 
of bis faith cannot be ascertained. 
From his whole appearance, a con- 
siderable time before his death, the 
presumption is, that he fell asleep 
like a sickly child that sighed for re- 
pose. 

Thus lived, and thus died, Ro- 
bert Robinson, a man, who, from 
an humble station in life, raised 
himself to considerable notice ; whose 
benign disposition, and gentle man- 
ners, entitle him to the character of 
an amiable man ; whose geniu?, 
whose learning, whose steady oppo- 
sition to every species of tyranny, 
as well among Protestant dissenters, 
as established hierarchies, entitle 
him to the character of a great man. 



DETACHED ANECDOTES. 



THE POLICY OP DIVIDING A NATION. 

"DRIMATE Boulter was so alarmed 
■ at the general dislike to Wood's 
half-pence, that in one of his dis- 
patches, he expresses his fears, that 
this opposition Would have a most 
unhappy effect on the nation, by 
uniting it ! ! — " by (to make use of his 
own words,) bringing on intimacies 
of papists and Jacobites with the 
whigs, who had before no intimacy 
with them." 



ANCIENT HONOUR OF A PEBK. 

The old Earl of Kildare, afterwards 
Marquis, and first Duke of Leinster, 
thus concludes a memorial which he 
presented to the British cabinet, a- 
gainst theconduct of Primate Stone* 

" Your Memorialist has nothing 
to ask of your Majesty, neither place, 
civil or military ; neither employ- 
ment or preferment for himself of 
his friends: and begs leave to add, 
that toothing but his duty to your 



